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Toward fhe, Development of a Technique to 
Measure ihe Racial Awareness-Atf itudes of 
Three- to Five-Yeor-Old Children 

Peter A. Scanlan and Paul R, Dokeciti 

D3monElTatlon orid Research Center for Early Education 

G, ,.;^rge Peat ^dy Collage for Teacheri 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Toward the end of developing a research program at the Demonstration and 
Reseorch Center for Early Education (DARCEE) concerned with interracial Qwareness- 
attitude development in preschool children, the present paper presents a comprehensive 
review ef the literature in the areo and attempts to highlight key Issues for fgf-ure research. 
Another paper hy the authors (Scanlan & Dokeckf, 1 972) describes the beginnings of the 
DARCEE research progronn. 

Review of the Literature 
The history ef the study of racial attitudes in young children reveals o gradual 
progression m the refinement of measurement techniques and the ipecifkatlon of relevant 
dependent and independent variables. Only recently has that pr«^ress reached a point 
where an attempf to obtain on overall picture of racial attitudes In young children become 
feasible. Judith Porter's study. Black Child, White Child (1971), is the rnost comprehensive 
such attempt fo dote and could maHi a turning point in this field of study much as did the 
work of the Clarki (1939a, 1939b, 1940, 1947, 1950) and Goodman (1952) over two 
decades ago. Porter has developed o measurement technique that fmproves on previous 
ones and incorporatei many of the dependent and independent variables that have been 
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found to be operaHng (n the development of racial atHfudei in young c^iiSdreri, 

Thra recent break through comes In on area of reiedrGh that hai Heen plagued 
by fhe lack of a .lon^iistenf ooncepfual model and problems in experimenral design. 
Lasker (1929) vvai the first serious mveitigafor iro daal with the que'-)t?on of the age 
at which race aworansss occurs. Hli dafa w#re aneodota! and hii fcndmgi inQOnelusive, 
bur they gave impetus to the more rigorous ifrudiei that followrd In the l93D*i and 19404. 

One of the first empirica! studfei of nursery sohool chfldren was done by 
Horowitz (1939). She fook her lead from the work of E.L, Horowifi (1936)^ with wEiom she 
ccllaborated in part (HorowftE & Horow\fz, 1938) and who f©und tvidence of racioj 
prejudfce in his youngest gubjaots^ five-year-olds* On fhe premise that the bag innings 
of race-coniciouiness ore a function of ego devaJopment and that in the nursery schoo! 
years children-s ideas about thimielves ore in the btginning phgies of development^ sha 
included subjects in fhe age range 2 yegrs^ 3 monthi to 5 years, 1 month. From the ability 
of these children in general to identify with line drawings of children of thaif aun race 
and from the children's spontaneous verbalizations, she Goncluded that there wo% racial 
awareness In nunery lehool age children. But her imali sample size of 24 allowed for 
only tentative conoluiions and speculation about why black chfldren tanded to identify 
with white portraits In one of the tests. Sha p^tulated that wishful thinking was involved 
in the choices of these black chfldren , 

Clark and Clark (I939a, 1939b, 1940^ 1947, 1950)^ in a strles of itudles of 
three-, four*, and five*-year-old black children^ used q modified varslon of Horowitz-s 
line drawings of children and added thtjp own doll -play and coloririg technrques. One of 



t-he m&s^ iignificant advances of f-hese studies was the beginnings of a distinctlDn betwaen 
racial awareness and racial attitude. Horowitz (1939) and the early Clark and Clark 
sfudFss (1939a, 1939b^ 1940) were frr>^ing to measure awareness on the basis of the child's 
ability fo classify himself correctly as to race. In the results of the dolhplay study, 
Clark and Clark (1947) founc] that racial self-identification was a poor measure of awareness 
for black children. In that study they aiked the children to identify the '-white," 
"colored/' and "Negro" doll, and the results were 94%, 93%, end 72% correct 
identification respectively < In confrasf, to the queition of which doll looks like you, 
66% identified with the black doll and 33% with the white doll. They thus concluded that 
kriow ledge of racial differences does not determine knowledge of own racial identity* 
However, in these early papers^ the Clorks ware unwilling to accept a wish^-fulfillment 
rnechanism oparoting here for the block children as Horowitz (1939) suggested. More 
recently, Clork (1963) hoi adopted the wiih-fulf illment hypothesis. 

In their doll-play study ^ Clark and Clork (1947) also initiated tha investigation 
of the racial attitudes of nursery school children stated in terms of preference. They 
asked children to chooie between two dolls differing In race on the basis of which doll 
fhey would like to ploy with, which was the nice doll,, which looked bad^ and which was 
a nice color* The results showed that by age four many black children showed clear 
preference for white dolls and rajtction of the brown doll. This preference decreased 
gradual \y from five to seven year^. 

Other variables introduced into the Clark and Clark studies were shade of 
skin color (light, rnedlum, dark), regieri of the country (North and South), and contact 



(segregated and mHgrafed), However, fhese variables were no^ controlled in the studies. 
Thus the resulting datu are difflcul: to interpret. For example, the children in the North were 
all from integrated schools and those in the South from segregated schools. The majority 
of fhe light ;hi?d-c3n fall in the former group while the rnaiority of the dark children 
Fall in the latter group. 

This work hy the Clarks was the firet body of research contributing substantial 
evidance to the existence of both awareneis of racial differences and attitudes about those 
differences among black children as young as four yeare of age. It initiated a clarification 
of the distinction between racial awareness and racial attitude; it indicated a racial preference 
for white by black children, a finding which has been supported In further studies up to 
this day; and it gave impetus to the study of other variables that affect racial awareness- 
attitude. 

The most important variable that needed clarification was that of race. Does 
racial awareness-attitude occur as early for white children as for black children? 
Helgerson (1943) gave preliminary though unsubstantial evidence that racial awareness- 
attitude occurred in white preschool children. But it was not until Goodman's (1952) 
study that this was confirmed. Goodman studied black and white four-year-old children 
and was able to divide her lomple Into low, medium, and high awareneii groups. She did 
eKtenslve individual case studies of each of her 103 subjects, using a variety of methods. 
She was interested not only in the existence of awareness-aftltude but also In Its nature. 
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dev/ebpmenf, and penonal and social Gonfexts* She substanfiat-ed fhe existence □mong 
fhese children of fncipient atHf-udei fowards themselves and others baled on coiDr, The 
preference of white over black was clearly establhiied for children of both races. 
Much of Goodman's work wg3 based on qualitative data-'^interviGV/s with 
parents and children, sponf-aneous and eliQlted verbalization about race^ and observation 
of behavior. In her interviews with children she used quantitative measures such as 
doi ! choice and puzzle construction^ but sha did not report on how these data were 
anal)/zed. |t is her skillful combination and Interpretation of these various kinds of 
qualitative information that makes her work a iandrnark in the field* With the fact of 
awareness-attitude among children as young as four years of age now fully established^ 
other investigators felt more confident about investigating that awarenesi^attitude in 
more defail. During the past two decades^ slnae Goodman's work, studies of racial 
nwareness-ot-titude in young children hove oonoentrated upon its individual aspects, 
determinants, or effects* 

Trgger, Radke, and Davis (1949) and Trager and Radke (1950) studied both 
children's perceptions of the lociai roles pertaining to race differences and also the 
attitudes connected with those perceptions* In the fir^t study (Trager et oL, 1949)^ 
250 black and white children, ages five to eight, v^ere studied* A series of sketches 
of groups of children in differing social situations were used as stimuli. The data included 
the iub| act's own story about the picture and responses to optn-ended questions. The 
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results showed fhe greatest- percentage of expressiens of aceeptance and rejectbn of 
children in the pictures to be on □ racial basis, Th# authon concluded from their data 
that the cult fral context and attitudes with respeet to racial groups are learned at least 
as eorly as age five and that they reflect the particular context (sub-culture) in which 
the child lives. They also stated that the subjects- verbalizations give indirect support 
to a hypothesis that the child accepts adult attitudes toward groups. 

The second study (Trager & Radke, 1950) helped bring the previoui results 
into even sharper focus* The same subjects were used but the technique was different. 
Plywood formboardi with the figure of a man or a woman (brown or white) were used as 
^itirfiuli. After some questions pertaining to the differences in clothes and to racial 
differences, the subjects were asked to choose from a variety of oostumes and houses 
representing various social roles^ and ossign them to the figures* The data, both 
quantitative and qualitative, were somewhat inconclusive gs to the subjects' awareness 
of social inequalities based on racial difference. What did show up clearly in the data 
was a preference for the white figures and hostility toward black figures by subjects of 
both races. The authoni concluded that the existence of negative feelfngs toward Blacks 
makes it difficult to determine whether assignment of disadvantaged rales to block 
figures comes from those feelings or from a perception of social reality. Other studies 
reflecting the strength of the affect Ive aspect of these feelings, even at age four, suggest 
that affect probably precedes the recognition of social reality. 
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Ammons (1950), interested in how intei^roup tensions develop, used a projective 
dolhplay interview to study white malei, ages two to iik. The technique was an eKpansion 
of both the Clark and Clark (1947) and the Goodman (1952) use of doSls. In the Clark and 
Clark study doll choices were mode by subjects outside of any soefal aontext. Goodman 
described social sifuarlons verbQlly^ and the subjects made do! I choices In the conteKt 
of those situations, Ammons used a miniature playground set in which he placed the hvo dolh 
(black and white) from which the subjects chose in reiponse to direct questions. Both 
the quantitative responses to questions and the qualitafivt verbal material were included 
in the interpretation of the results, |n tenms of awareness of race differences^ two of the ten 
two'-yeor-olds^ five of the ten three-year-olds, eight of the ten four-year-olds, and all of th 
ten five-year-olds identified skin color as a difference. This finding supports the hypothesis 
of an age prograssJon in awareness. 

With regard to attitude, there seemed to be a significant change that occun 
between the ages of three and four. In a situation where blame was to be placed on one 
of the dolls by an adult, the four- and five -year**© Ids showed significanf ly greater 
blaming of the black doll than did the two-and three-year-olds. However, in situations 
where direct aggression by one doll was to be responded to by the other, almost exactly 
the same amount of aggression was expressed toward the white doll as toward the black 
doll by subjects gcr^s all age levels, Ammons concluded: "It would seam that gggreislon 
can be freely answered by aggression In this group, regardless of skin color, but that 
when blame is to be placed for something, there is a tendency to scapegoat on a racial 
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basis (p, 332),'' This differenGe suggesfs fhe utility of reiearch in the area of 
ihe anfecedent-s and developmenf of racial aw<3renesi--aHitude, 

Landrath and Johnson (1953) ifudled black and whife five-year-olds t-o 
eKplore the significance of family economic and social circumstances on young children's 
responses fo persons of differenf' skin colon* Using pscfures in which the combmaHon 
of figures could be manipulated by ihe subject according to race^ they concluded from 
their results that skin color becomes important for black children earlier than for white 
children. At three years of age^ black children indicated a preference for white and a 
rejection of dork skin colors. For white children the concjusion on the bails of the 
data was that color becomes salient on a more gradual basil and that what they learn 
about skin color appears to be related to their parents' occupation^ education^ intelligence^ 
and residential neighborhood. They further concluded that young childran of parents 
engaged in professions perceived skin color in c^nitive terms^ while children of parents 
engaged in semi-skilled occupations ptrceive It In affective terms* 

Stevenson and Stewart (1958)^ In a study of three- to seven-yeor-old block 
and white children^ used a variety of methods to tap racial awareneii-attltudes* 
They used a picture discrimination test and a doll assembly test to measure awareness. 
They used doll choice responses to questions of racial self-identif ication and racial 
preference and a more projective story completion technique to measure the attitudes. 
Their findings support previous studies. The responses of the three-year-^olds were on a 
chance basis, whereas "by ages four, five^ and six the iubjects ware reiponding in a manner 
which indicated not only awareness of racial differences but also the use of stereotyped 
roles (p, 408)." 
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Stevenson and Stevenson (1960) reaffirmed the eKistence of at least some amount 
of race awareness among children younger than four* Uiing an obiervational method^ 
they studied the behavior of black and white two-and-^one-half to three^and-on#-ha|f- 
year«o!d$ fn the nuriery school setting* They also interviewed the mothers* From the 
quanHtative observational data, there were no significqnt findings with regard to race 
and the authors were led to eonclude that under neutral conditions children of this age do 
not react fo each other primarily In terms of differences in racfal charactertistics* Some 
of Hie more informal observational da^a, combined with the interviews with the mothers, 
however, brought fo light many examples of awareness of the physical differences relating 
to race. The proportion of those childrtn showing awareness was lower than had been 
found in Goodman's four-year-olds, but it gives evidence that there Is at least a 
beginning fjf awareness in some children as early as two-and-^one-halfi There seems to be 
much less affect connected with the awareness at this age than has been found among 
four-year-olds by Clark and Clark (1947), Goodman (1952)^ Ammons ,1950), Stevenson 
and Stewart (1958). 

Morland (1958, 1962, 1963, 1966) did a comprehensive study of three-, four-, 
and five-year-old black and white children In a southern segregated town. He examined 
their racial recognition (awareness), their racial acceptance and preference (attitudes), 
and their racial self-identification. Then he compared these children to children In a 
northern city on the same measures. His itimuli were 8" x 10" black and white pictures 
depicting situations with varying numbers of peopio who also varied In race and age. 
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Wifh regard f-o racial recc^niHon, measured by asking the children if they saw a white^ 
then a blacky person in the picture^ Morland found a profession wifh oge in awareness 
with the most rapid spurt occurring between the third and fourth y&or, The southern 
white children exhibited greater Qwareness than either th^ black cMldren or the northern 
white children. 

In his study of racial attitudes, Morland made an irripcrtant distinction 
between preference and acceptance. He said that forced choice befr^ien the two races 
measures preference and that past itudies had equated preference of one race with rejection 
of the other* His findings with regard to preference supported pait studies^^that the 
majority of both black and white children prefer to play with the whita children when 
given a choice* However^ when a child was asked whather ha vw^ould like to play with 
children of a specific race^ without being given a choice, thtre wca a very low percentage 
of either outright rejection or even nonacceptance, Morland thus concluded that 
preference for one race does not imply rejection of another* \t might also st^gest^ howtver^ 
that children are simply reluctant to express rejection so dirtctly * Other studies, 
especially of children's verbalisations, have found rejection to be an aspecf of children's 
attitudes os early as age four (Clark & Clark, 1947; Goodman, 1952; Porter^ 1971)* 

Asher and Allen (1969) partially replicated and extended the Clark and Clark 
(1947) doll study. Previously neglected social clasi^ sex^ and race variables as well as 
age were investigated. Puppets instead of dolls were used, but the questions forcing a 
choice between two racially different puppets were approximately the same as those used 
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by the Claries, In general^ the findings \ver# conslitenf- with these of ths Clark and 
Clark sfudy^ with tht majority of the block children preferrlr^ the whitt puppeK Thart 
was Some tvidence for on Incrfose of whtfm color preference arrtcng black children^ but 
it was not statist ICC 1 1 iigniflcant* Soeial elasi differinaei did net" carrelata significantly 
with diffarancei in puppet prsferanca for either the black or the white children* Boys 
of both races showad greater prafarence for white than did fhm girls* With regard fo age, 
black children shovved a significant incraose in white preference from ages fhraa-fQur 
to ages fivers ik and then a sign iff cant decrease in white prafarance from ages fiye^slx 
to ages seven-eight. White children e^chfblted a gontlnuad increase In white prafaranae 
across age. Both of these reiults were CDnsistent with pravious Findings- Asher and Allan 
further concluded that thasa findings are more coniistant with a soclgl comparison model 
than qn individual competenca model. "Social class data for Negro children and tha 
historical comparison with Clarks' resulft luggast that enhanced status will not necassqrily 
lead to greater racial pride^ but may instead cantrlbute^ through more fraquant comparlion 
with whites^ to increastd feelings of infipiorlty^ (p* 163)." There Qoncimmn should be 
considerad with caution^ howeyer^ sinca the Clark and Clark methodology^ would seam^ 
in view of studies since that tima^ t© km overly simple for the asiiiiment of race awareniii- 
attitudes. 

The procedures describad thus far for measuring racial aworeness-attituda 
follow Q projectiye technique which Campbell (1950) charactarlBied as "non-di^uised 
non'*structured" designs for the direct wassmant of attltudas. Another line of research 
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in the mtasurement of raclQl atf-itudas has arhan In the lest dagade. If uHUms the 
kind of measures that CQmpbtl! (1950) identified as "disgulsed-itructyred" mtaiures 
and which are chgra^tariaed by g task situation similar to that af an objective ttst 
in which the raspand^nts' attentlDn li focused on a goal obliqu© to the experimenter's 
purpose, CompbelPs diitination between the two lines of research seenis questionable 
since both techniquei involve a projection of feajing to some extent* What seems to set 
this second line of researoh o^rt from other studiai Is Its emphasis on the perceptual 
component of children's roce awareness* 

The two most significont series of stydiai in this line of research are the 
studies by Stabler and his collaagues (Stabler^ Sprulll^ & Eakln, 1967; Stabler^ Johnson^ 
Berks, & Baker^ 1969; Stabler & Johnson, 1971) ond those by Willlan^ and his colliogues 
(McMurtry & Williams, 1972; Rennlnger & Will iams^ 1966; Williams^ 1966; Williams 
& Robei3on, 1967; Will lams & Edwards, 1969), These studiei have primarily involved 
determining whether there is o functionol link between attitudes toward the aolors white 
and black and racial attitudes^ The general findings from this line of research is that tha 
children of both races prefer the color white over blqck. In thii they support the findings 
of more projective techniques. The usefulness of this opproaeh, howeyar. Is limited hy 
two factori. First of all their structured nature limits the e^ctent to which the affective 
components of racial attitudes can be eKamined, Secondly^ in plgcing an emphasis on 
the perceptual elements of race prajudice, thay are llmitad in the extent to which they con 
explore the social causes and consequences of those attltudei. 
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Perter (1971) followed in fht fradition of fhm more pr0|aetivi Nohniques 
fhrnf have betn rtvitwtd to fh'n pomf. In a stydy of 359 blQcIc and wMtm fhrmm-^, 
four-, and five-yecir-olds, ih# axamintd the mtaraaHons of the variables that have 
been ihown to aff#cf rgaial awGrentii^-attitudti In young children, Portsr modajed her 
measufing technique gfrer tha "Mayft-Story Gamt" of Evans^ Chtin^ and H^refe (1947)* 
It IS g furthtr development of fhm appllcQtion of doll play as a mafhod of itudying roclgl 
otfifudes. Just OS Ammons (1950) had expanded the usa of tha technique as used by Clark 
and Clark (1947) and Goodman (1952)^ Porter Improved on the technique by gdaptlng It to 
Increase the opportunities to obtain quclltative verbal material from fha subfaets and by 
varying tbt qgeitions to inqluda fhe various gipecti of awarenass-attitudas. 

Porter's "TV-^Story Game" teGhniqye utilises dolli and minlatura stage sets. With 
the help of these materia li^ a story is told which Ineludes opportunitlas for the subiact 
to make doll choioii on fhe basis of race^ There is also an opportunity for the sub|aet 
to make up his own story using tha sama materfgli^ 

Porter broke down the daptndant variable of racial awareness-attituda into the 
various elefnents that had been investigated up to that time, Aworanass was divided 
Into fhrte dimensions. The knowledge of raaial ngmei (wlor terms Index) was an index 
of awqrenasi used by Clark and Clark (1947)^ Ammons (1950), and Borland (1958, 1966), 
The ability to pair famlUai by color (color match indaK) was used by Goodman (1952), 
Both of fhaia indices Porter considered to measure the c^nitlve cornponents of racial 
awartnass. To them iha added g third dimanslan (color salience indax) which she called 
the affective dimension. The subject could match dolls by color^ dress, or seK and thus 
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reveal tht hiirarchy of rel#vane# of thtse facfsn for hlfri penenqlly. The correlational 
Qnalyiii of these three fndfcas ihowtd them fo be mdtpendtrtt of ont anothsr. 

To mecsure attitude^ Portgr utilized most of fhm indicai of prr viags studies. She 
listid thenrias representing three aspach ©f ottitudei stereotype^ preffranoe^ and 
social distance* These coinaidt with tha eognftive^ offactiva; and egnnetiye components 
of prejudice delintated by Hording ef ol, (1969). Porter used two Items for aooh aspect 
and found that all six itemi correloted wall enough with one onother to ji^tify the 
construGtion of an overall attitude Index, Thii^ !n turn^ led har fro conciuda that 
stereotype^ looigl distance g^d affectuol dimensions of attitude were not differentiated 
from each other in this oge group, 

Porlar's clear distinction batwean items fneosuring awareness and those maasgring 
attitudes anabled her to give strong support to what hod been inferred from previous studlesi 
that preference for white by black and white children Is indicQtiye of actual racial 
attitudes. Black children axhiblted less preference for black dolls than white children 
did for white dolls, and this differenoa was interpreted to be due to negotiye qttitudes 
toward blacks for children of both races. The variables of age and race also showed 
that for four- and flva-year-olds of both races and for three -year^'old blacks white 
preference has some connotation. The choices of the white three-^y^ear^old group, 
however/ did not Indicate racial eyaluotions. 

With regard to social class. Porter concluded that it Is a key factor affecting 
the development of raciol attitudes, AH white children eKhlbitad high white preference, 
with workif^-clais and iower-class chlldran Internalizing slightly more negative attitudes 
toward blacki than did their middle*e|qss counteipgrts. This trend was reversed for 
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black chndren, wifh those of t,he middle elass being less^acQepHng of fh^ir race fhan 
are rhose m the working cloas. The l©wer*alasi BlQcks (ADC group) frendsd to be 
mora like middla-Qlass Blggki in rejection of their own race than the working class. 

Contact and sex were significant variablai affecfrng th# racial attftudits of 
white children* In a desegregated setting^ racial awareness was iharpentd and 
any newly learned cultural evaluations leemed to be fntdlated by sex^rob expectations: 
white girls showad sllghHy greater white doll preference In des^regatiid than in 
segregated lituatloni, but for boys this preferenQe was ravefted. From this and the 
social class dota^ Porter concluded that "for whites thm most consistent own-*rac# 
doll preference exists for those groups wher^ whltenaii \s an especially valued or 
important concomitant of a rola dafinltion and where it reinforces the maior goals 
of the group 

For the black ehfldran there was a relationship between tha variables of shada 
of skin color and contact Light-skinned children ihowed more white preference In 
a desegregated than In a segregated environmant^ but for dark-skinned children this 
choice pattern WQI reversed* Porter concludtdi ^'Thus^ it is th^e groups of black 
children in marginQl social situations, such as the middla-class children and the 
llght-sktnned children In daiegr^d^ad tchotfl^y^v/ho i>chibit partlculGrly high rates of 
refaction of their own group 10^." 

From Q comparison of her fnde^c of racial Identlfjcatlon with her other indfcei, 
Porter concluded that It Is an index of group identity for preschool chlEdrent Attitudes 
and self-identificqtion were highly related, although the two maaiures were not 
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completely eongrusnh " \t Is clear that many black childran have lew esteem for 
themselves on a raeiol basis; v^hiN ehildran art positively atfractad to the favored 
status^. 13^ ."Thus Porttr con firmed the findings af pdit studies that earrtctntss 
of self-identification should nayer be i^ed as a miQSure of racial awarenais alone* 
The interplay of racial awarertiss and racial attftudis, eipacially ialf-#steem^ is an 
area in need af further rasaareh. 

Future Research Orient Qtlans 

A# Method: 

The history of the study of racial avyareness-attitudes in young childran 
presents the invest igafor in thii area with a vast array of posslbflltias from which 
to choose. With regard to technique^ there ara three fna|or types* Tha fii^t type 
utilizes pictures^ line dr0wlng5 ar actual photos (Horwitz^ 1939; Clark & Clork^ 
1939a, 1939b, 1940; Halgai^on, 1943; Tragar & Radki^ 1950; Morleind, I95Q, 1962, 
1963, 1966; WillfarTis at ol., 1966^ 1967, 1969, \972% The chlaf drawbaek to this 
technique is that ft ralles heavily an the child's linguisflc ability and does not allow 
the use of unstructurad play* It ii also difficult to hold the preiohool child's attention 
for an extended period of time with such stimulu 

A second type of technique involvas the use of puzzles, doll assembly, or 
pictura insets (Goodman, 1952; Tragar & Radke, 1950; Londrtth & Johnson, 1953; 
Stevenson & Stewart, 1958)* Thaie technlqyas seem suifable for rniasurlng racial 
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Ovverranesi but nof racial aftitudei* Also there Is tht danger that the ability to 
so\v% puzzlts may reflect diffarancts in Intelllganca rather than diffarenaei in racial 
awareness per se. 

The third type of technique involves the use of doll play. It seerm to offer the 
most premise far the futura inveitigQtiori ©f racial awaraneis^attltudei in young 
children. Tha gradual progress in the lophistication of this taahnique has bean cited 
above (Ammons, 1950; Clark & Clark, 1947; Goodman, 1952; Pertar, 1971). There 
Qra several advantages of the doll^play technique which suggait It as the molt 
qccurate measgre of awaranasi-attitudeSi Flret of all, it has been found to hold tha 
interest of very young children for g ooniidarabla langth of time. This is important 
if one IS to probe the various aspeots of cvyareness and attitude. Secondly^ it allows 
for the use of both structured questions, Involving doll ehoice, and unstructurad 
mpfrerial^ such as free play and opan^endad quastions* The unstructured axpraisions of 
the subjects has been found to be invaluable In intarprating tha data of the structurad 
portions of a maasura. Finally, tha usa of dolls seems to offer a desirabia combination 
of projectiva and direct approaahts to tha measuramant of children's attltudas. Through 
idantificofion with one of the dolls/ tha child becomes a part of tha doll play^ 
voiGing his own thoughts and attitudes. This Is a leis threatening measura than a 
qutsHon put direcHy to tha child and yet has been found to Involva the ehild affectively 
OS v/all Qs aognitivaly (Ammoni, 1950; Goodman, 1952; Porter, 1971)* 
B. The yoriablasi 

With regard to the dapandent variables to ba consldarad In a study of racial 
awaren©ss-Gttltudas, Porter (1971) has put them t^sther In a meaningful Qomblnation* 
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Her fhrte indices of awareness distinguish a^nifivi and affective aomponents* 

er si>- attitude iterns QOrr§!oted highly enough to indiQote that there i§ 
no dfffertnfiQtiQn hi children this age between the stereotype, soQial dlitanee^ and 
affect dimansions of rOQial attitude, alarification and confirmatien of this is needed. 
Thi % it would be wise for future studies to retain these diitlnctions in measurement. 
The mecisuring of self^identifiQatlon as a dependant variable also needs further 
clarification* Porter's data indicate that it is a combination of both awareness of own 
roeial identity and attitude toward that identity * It clearly cannot be used as a 
mtasure of either one or the other exclusively^ 

The independent variables that have been found to affect awareness^ttltude 
in young ehlldren are many. Those that have been shown to be significant and which 
must ba considered In future studies will be mentioned here along with the studies that 
hove included thtm. 

Age has been the most extensively considered variable (Ammons, 1950; Asher 
& Allen, 1969; Clerk a. Clark, 1939a, 1939b, 1940, 1947, 1950; Helgenan, 1943; 
Horowifz, 1939; Landreth & Johnson, 1953; Morland, 1958, 1962, 1963^ 1966; 
Porter, 1971; Stevenson & Stewart, 1958; Trager & Radke, 1950). 

Rc^e as a variable answers the question of how black and white children differ 
in racial awareness-Qttitudes (/^her & Allen, 1969; Helgenon, 1943; Horowitz, ?939; 
Goodman, 1952; Landreth & Johnson, 1953; Morland, 1958, 1962, 1963, 1966; 
Porter, 1971; SteveniDn & Stevenson, I960; Stevenson & Stewart, 1958; Tr^ar & 
Radke, 1950), 
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Sbx ^ or fhm difference between males and females on awarenesi*»Qf'Mf'udas, has 
alio been sfudied (Asher & Allen, 1969; Clark & Clark, 1939d, 1939b, 1940, 1947, 
1950; Horowitz, 1939; Goadman, 1952; Landreth & Johnson, 1953; Morland, 1950, 
1962, 1963, 1966; Porter, 1971)* 

Soeiai ojoss variationi in awareness^attitudes hao been studied with varying 
degrees of precision (Asher & Allen, 1969; Goodman, 1952; Landreth & Johnson, 
1953; MDrland, 1958, 1962, 1963; Porter, 1971). 

Shade of skin color of black children as affecting their owareneis-attitudes 
has been considered by three inveitlgators (Clark & Clark, 1940, 1947, 1950; 
Greenwold & Oppenheim, 1968; Porter, 1971). 

Conjoct as a variable refen to the amount of mxprnurm a child has had to members 
of the other race. It Is generally defined on the basis of fUm child's attendance 
at a racially integrated or segregated school (Clark & Clark, 1939b, 1947; Goodman, 
1952; Landreth & Johnson, 1953; Morland, 1958, 1962, 1963, 1966; Porter, 1971), 

Rag ion of the country as a variable has been investigated by only two researchers 
(Clark & Clark, 1939b, 1947, 1950; Morland, 1966), 

Race of the interviewer as affecting the child's aKpression of racial awareness 
attitudes has been considered in several studies. Usually the race of the Interviewer 
is mafched with the race of the subject (Mhrnr & Allen, 1969; Landreth & Johnson, 
1953; AAorland, 1962, 1963, 1966; Porter, 1^1; Stevenson & Stewart, 1958; 
Tragar & Radke, 1950 J 
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In eenclusion, past' resaarah in fht raaial awareness Tattftudei of preschool 
children gives some clear indieations as to what ar© fhm variaus components of 
that awarenesi-attitude^ how they might best be measurtd^ and the CDndifions under 
which those awareneii^ttitudes vary* It suggests g doll^play technique which would 
measure awareness^ attitude^ and self^Fdentlfieation while also taking into aacount 
unstructured verbalizations and free plsy* The independent variables that need to be 
taken into consideration arei raee^ ^9©/ ^©^# social class, shade of skin color (for 
black children), amount of contact, region of the country, and race of interviewer* 
Research along these lines is described in another paper by the authors (Scanlan & 
Dokecki, 1972)* 
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Developmental Landmarkii (continued) 



Date First Smn Dates Seen Consistently 

(at least t^7o times) 

LanguagG 

Coos and babbles 

Makes several different sounds 

Vocalises in reiponse to caregiver* 3 

voice 
Responds to o^m name 
Turns to things or persons when they 

are named 
Says x^ord (other than mama, dada) 

Social 

Definite social smile 
Shows interest in other babies 
Reacts difxerently to familiar and 
strange people 
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